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NARRATIVE. 
pai eden rs ee 
A PERSON OF CONSEQUENCE. 
«To mark the faults of Sociat INTERCOURSE, 
To mend the manners, and to guide the heart 
In paths of virtue, honour, and of truth.” 


Having announced in the title what sort of 
company may be expected, our readers, we 
hope, will prepare themselves with their best 
bows and most courteous behaviour.—Perhaps 
they may imagine they already hear the rat- 
ling of wheels, the trampling of horses, and 
then the thundering rap that bespeaks high 
company. Whether they will be disappointed 
or otherwise, will depend upon their respective 
tastesand habits when we beg leave to intro- 
duce little Betsey Bond, daughter of John Bond, 
the journeyman carpenter. The truth is, that 
unt! her present introduction to the readers of 
the Youth’s Magazine, she, like Cowper’s lace- 
maker, 


“Had ne’er been heard of half a mile from home.” 








So that it behoves us to give our reasons for 
denominating this poor child, who is but just 
tuned of 12 years old, a person of consequence. 

Now ifour readers could but take a walk in- 
toa neighbouring village, and enter the cottage 
where Betsey lives—if they could only know 
how much she had been missed, and how often 
she had been wanted, only during her present 
absence from home, the thing would explain 
itself. . 

Those persons are of most consequence in the 
world, who would be most missed if they were 
out of it. By missed, it is not merely meant 
that the places and persons that now know 
them would then know them no more; for this 
meaning would apply to the most insignificant 
or the most troublesome people that breathe; 
but by missed we understand that their place in 
society, whether it be high or low, large or 
small, is not likely to be so well filled up. Now, 
according to this explanation, how many _per- 
‘ons of consequence there are, who are really, 
ofno consequence at all! 

Betsey’s parents are but poor people; they 
have a large family, and her mother has an iil 
state of health. In order to make a little ad- 
dition to her husband’s earnings, she exhibits 
in her cottage window a few articles for sale : 
—such as a scanty assortment of tea, tobacco, 
and snuff; papers of pins, shoe-strings, and gin- 
gerbread ; two-penny loaves, brass thimbles, 
and suckers ; earthern-ware,button-moulds,and 
red-herrings. Now with this concern, bad 
health, and always a baby in her arms, “ what 
she should do,” asshe says, “if it was not for 
her Betsey, she can’t tell, nor nobody else. 

ere are five little boys, of no use in the world, 
that have to be looked to; and there’s the ba- 

Y; and there’s the shop! so that, if it wasn’t 
pe tsey !”” why Betsey is up b~ 
“mes in the morning, long before her mother 
oe at ; lights the fire, sweeps the house, 
an ts and’ dresses her little brothers, gives 
. in eir Neca and gets them ready to 
es © school; and all this by the time her 
bet T comes down stairs: and what a com- 

Ttit is to her, to see all this done for her, so 
porly as she isofa morning! Then nobody 

ows but they that see it, whata good hand 

‘sey is for minding the shop. Though she 








is always busy at her needle, or washing, or iron- 
ing, or something of the kind, yet the moment 
the bell rings, there she is behind the counter, 
with a smiling face, and a civil word for every 
body: yes, and just as civil to a child that only 
comes for a farthing sucker, as to a customer 
who wants two ounces of greer tea. Who is 
it that mends John Bond’s shirts ; and that runs 
his stockings at the heel so that they last as long 
again? O, whyit is his daughter Betsey.— And 
who is it that waits on her mother when she is 
ill, like an old nurse ;—or rather unlike an old 
nurse !—thistoo, is Betsey. So that we may fair- 
ly appeal to our readers whether, according to 
the strictest sense of the word, little Betsey 
Bond is nota person of consequence. 

To render this more apparent, let us for a 

moment bring forward another visiter.—But 
do let us allow poor Betsey to make her escape 
first ; for she would colour down to her finger’s 
ends to be detained before such grand compa- 
ny. Gothen, Betsey; run home to your moth- 
eras fast as you can ; for she wants you sadly, 
and is wondering “what in the world she shall 
do if you don’t come home presently.” 
' And now; although the young lady we are 
about to introduce is well dressed, well behav- 
ed and very respectable in her connexions ; we 
must, (adhering to the definition that has been 
given of the term,) announce her as a person 
of no consequence. It will be proper however 
to remark, that nothing could have surprised 
this young person much more than to have 
heard herself so described : because it was the 
earliest, and still the uppermost idea in her 
mind, that she is somebody of consequence. So 
that her astonishment at such a designation 
could only be exceeded by that of little Betsey 
Bond, if she had overheard’ our introduction of 
her. It was a fundamental fault in the educa- 
tion of this little lady, that the first feelings of 
self importance, instead of being checked, were 
cherished by the ill-directed fondness of her 
parents. Therefore we ought to pity her mis- 
take. And now they themselves suffer most 
severely from the effects of it—There is noth- 
ing that we can discover in the person, man- 
ners, or education of the girl, to distinguish 
her, particularly, from thousands and tens of 
thousands of her age and class in society. In 
all these respects she may pass very well; but 
how is it, that with nothing more to boast than 
is common to others, she feels of so much con- 
sequence ! 

But we have yet to substantiate our charge : 
although indeed, in the view of the more dis- 
cerning reader, this is already done. To say 
that a person is consequential is much the same 
thing as saying they are not of much consequence. 
But, more particularly, we have called this 
young lady of no consequence, because all she 
appears to aim at is to serve and to please her- 
self. She has been tolerably attentive to the.va- 
rious branches of her education: she has some 
activity and cleverness in common things: she 
has a good taste in dress, and other similar af- 
fairs; you may see her for hours at her instru- 
ment, or at her drawing-book, or at her nee- 
dle, and might think her very industrious: but 
alas, alas! allthis is to please herself. Her 
station in life does not indeed require that she 
should do such things exactly as Betsey Bond 
does: yet there are many little services she 
might render to her father and mother, to her 











brothers, and friends, and neighbours, which 
would not only endear her to them, but would 
render her a person of consequence amongst 
them; for activity and good nature are of great 
consequence in every house; but she never 
thinks of any thing of that kind. Her thoughts, 
her time, her cleverness, her industry, all, all, 
are made to serve one person only, and that 
person is herse/f. If you see her ever so busi- 
ly at work, you may be sure she is making 
something that she thinks will look well on her- 
self. Ifyou meet her running up stairs, or 
down stairs, or going of an errand, you will de- 
pend upon it, it is toget something for herself. 
And as she thinks so much of herself, all this 
isno wonder, because any one of so much im-. 
portance must needs require as much waiting 
en. But surely people may be pronounced to 
be of no consequence when no other human _be- 
ing is the better for them. Iflittle Betsey Bond 
were to die, her poor mother would almost 
break her heart: her brothers and _ sisters 
would miss her every day of their lives; there 
is not a neighbour all around but would lament 
her ; indeed there is not one person in twenty 
but could be better spared. But as for this 
young lady, although if she were to die, her 
parents, from the force of natural affection, 
would doubtless feel afflicted, yet even they 
would never be reminded of her by any little 
affectionate attentions which they would then 
miss. Her brothers & her young friends might 
be sorry for her; but they would lose noth- 
ing and miss nothing themselves. And alas! 
there are no poor. neighbours of hers who 
would be any the worse off if this young lady 
were never to be heard of more. Now then, 
we again appeal to our readers, (begging them 
to be guided by their good sense, and not to be 
biassed by external appearances or common 
modes of judging,) and inquire, which of these 
girls is the person of consequence. 

Self importance is a feeling very common to 
young people ; ridiculous as it is in every body, 
and especially so inthem. Even where it,has 
not been fostered by the weak partiality: of par- 
rents, & by the flattery of foolish friends, it is but 
too apt to insinuate itself intothe heart ofa child; 
in which as Solomon says; “folly is bound up.” 
There are, indeed, many circumstances con- 
nected with youth which tend to cherish it.— 
The pains that are bestowed upon their educa- 
tion —the kind attentions which benevolent 
people frequently pay to the young,—the notice 
they attract merely because they are young, 
may be easily misinterpreted by juvenile vani- 
ty, as though there was something particular 
in them, in distinction from other young people, 
to excite all this, and to render so much pains 
and cost desirable. Now, although this pro- 
ceeds chiefly from ignorance and inexperience, 
yet it is always a disgusting fault; and those 
young persons who are possessed of natural 
good sense, will soon detect and discard it. 
They, on the contrary, who are weak and vain, 
and who have not the advantage of a judicious 
education, will most probably be so unfortu- 
nate as to remain in their mistake all their 
lives. Some such individuals are to be found 
in every neighbourhood : self-important, conse- 
quential, officious persons ; who are smiled at 
by the wise, and laughed at by the witty. _ 

This is a common fault in these busy times. 
But the officiousness of such persons generally 
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gives more trouble than their services compen- 


sate. It isthose who act quietly, who make lit- 
tle noise, and no pretence, whe-do most good 
—perhaps all the real good that is done in the 
world. Now, as it is a far pleasanter thing to 
correct this fault for ourselves than to wait till 
other people do it for us, it would be well for 
every one who may be conscious of such an in- 
firmity, to recollect, as before hinted, that it is 
a feeling which persons of real consequence 
never indulge. 

Let young persons, then, put some such 
questions as these to themselves. Do I think 
myself a person of consequence? if so, on 
what grounds ?—who is the better for me? IfI 
were away, who would miss my services? would 
my parents lose many dutiful and affectionate 
attentions? would my brothers and sisters lose 
a kind, and accommodating, and self-denying 
companion? would my friends or poor neigh- 
bors be any the worse off for my removal? 
would one and another have to say, “ah! if she 
were but here, she would have done this and 
that forus?’ Butif conscience assures us that 
in no such waysas these we should be missed 
‘or regretted, then, whatever our station, what- 
ever our external advantages, whatever our 
opinion of ourselves may hitherto have been, 
we may be assured that we have not, at pres- 
ent, any just grounds of self-complacency ; and 
if we are discontented with this conclusion; let 
us go and learn of Betsey Bond how to make 
ourselves persons of consequence. 

; [Jane Tavtor. 








RELIGION. 


DEATH OF A LITTLE BOY IN INDIA. 
Related by a British Officer. 

John was the son of a minister, and he was 
early taught that he wasa sinner, and must pray 
to God for forgiveness.—He was taken sudden- 
ly very ill and had three physicians to attend 
him. ‘John only once permitted a word of 
complaint, and it was but a slight one, to escape 
hislips.” He said “It is very sore to die.” 
Ile sometimes begged his mother toread to him 
out of a little book containing stories from the 
Bible, at other times he wished her to sing some 
of his favourite hymns; his poor mother now 
and then repeated to him the words of a hymn, 
to which he listened with great pleasure. — 
When tears flowed down her cheek, he would 
say, “Don’t cry, dear mamma, I am quite hap- 

.’ Sheonceasked him “whether he did 
not know that he had often been a great sinner 
in the pure eyes of Almighty God.” “Oh yes, 
mamma,” said the little boy, ‘ but Jesus Christ 
died on the cross for me.” But Johnny, she 
added, do you feel sure you shall goto heaven ? 
“Yes, mamma, and when I am a littleangel, I 
will fly behind you, and take care of you !”— 
His little sister told us, that for a long time past 
every Sunday on returning from church, he was 
accustomed to seek out a retired corner of the 
house, where no eye could see him but that of 
his heavenly Father,and there pour out his lit- 
tle soul in earnest prayer. We learned from his 
father, that whenever he had any pocket money, 
he made two equal divisions of it, one part was 
placed into his father’s hands for the support of 
Bible and Church Missionary Societies, and 
with the other, he used to visit the huts of the 
poor natives, and relieve their wants as far as 
his means would extend. Such* was John 
S——,, at the age of six years and a half, for he 
was no more when he died! A small monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory, where, 
on a tablet of white marble, are sinpiy record- 
ed his name, age, and death, together with the 
words of him, who when on earth loved to take 
up littke ¢hildren in his arms and bless them, 
saying ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 











ALWAYS HAPPY. 

An Italian Bishop struggled through great dif- 
ficulties without repining, and met with much 
opposition in the discharge of his episcopal 
function, without betraying the least impatience. 
One of his intimate friends, who highly admir- 
ed those virtues which he thought impossible 
to imitate, one day asked the Prelate ifhe could 
communicate the secret of being akvays easy ? 
—‘ Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘If can teach you 
my secret, and with great facility: it consists 
in nothing more than making a right use of my 
eyes. His friend begged him to explain 
himself. ‘ Most willingly,’ returned the Bish- 
op. ‘Inwhatever state I am, I first of all look 
up to Heaven, and remember that my princi- 
pal business here is to get there; I then look 
down upon the earth and call to mind how smail 
a place I shall occupy in it when I come to be 
interred ; I then look abroad into the world, 
and observe what multitudes there are who 
are in all respects more unhappy than myself. 
Thus I learn where true happiness is placed, 
and what little reason I have to repine or to 
complain.’ KI 

THE SHIP LAUNCH. 
From Letters to a Child, by Rev. John Newton. 


Sometimes when [ consider what a world 
you are growing up into, and what snares and 
dangers young people are exposed to, with lit- 
tle experience to help them, I have some pain- 
ful feelings for you. The other day I was at 
Deptford, and saw a ship launched; she slip- 
ped easily into the water; the people on board 
shouted; the ship looked clean and gay, she 
was fresh painted and her colours flying. But 
I looked at her with a sort of pity :—‘‘ Poor 
ship,” I thought, ‘“‘you are now in port and 
im safety, but ere long you must go to sea.— 
Who can tell what storms you may meet with 
hereafter, and to what hazards you may be ex- 
posed ; how weather-beaten you may be before 
you return to port again, or whether you may 
return at all!” hen my thoughts turned 
from the ship to my child. Itseemed an em- 
blem of your present state: you are now as it 
were in a safe harbour ; but by and by you must 
launch out into the world, which may well be 
compared to a tempestuous sea. I could even 
now almost weep at the resemblance; but 
I take courage; my hopes are greater than my 
fears. I know there is an infallible Pilot, who 
has the winds and the waves at his command. 
There is hardly a day passes in which I do not 
entreat him to take charge of you. Under his 
careI know you will be safe; he can guide 
you unhurt amidst the storms, and rocks, and 
dangers, by which you might otherwise suffer, 
and bring you at last to the haven of eternal 
rest. I hope you will seek him while you are 
young, and I am sure he will be the friend of 
them that seek him sincerely : then you will be 
happy, and I shall rejoice. 








MORALITY. 


SLANDER.—an ExTRaCcT. 

‘Of all slanders, that whichisaimed at the 
destruction of the spotless reputation of a de- 
fenceless female, is, incontrovertibly, the most 
execrable, hateful, inhuman, and unmanly! 
He who could wilfully attack the pure vestal 
with the foul, contaminating breath of scandal, 
can be animated with nothing less than the 
spirit of a demon of the darkest cast. They 
are the siken cords which attach us to life ; 
their society alone renders this word tolerable. 
Deprive us of that, and the world becomes a 
barren, a dark, dreary waste, and every ex- 
citement to deeds of valor, of honour, and of 
chivalry, become extinguished at once ; and we 





—$— 
our statesmen, our warriors, and indeed even 
society? Sunk—sank, sunk, into a state of ip. 


-action and primeval chaos! The fair have a 


natural claim upon us for protection ; they conf. 
dently expect it from us; they should not be 
disappointed! Go with the slandered female 
to her closet, ye defaming vipers ; view her ag. 
ony in secret; see her wring her hands and tear 
her locks with the frenzy ofa despairing vic. 
tim; observe the large tears of anguish quickly 
coursing each ~other down her emaciated 
cheeks, while her eyes are cast up in agony in- 
expressible, calling upon her God for that pro- 
tectiun which she vainly expected to receive 
from her fellow beings. Pale asa monumental 
marble, frantic and almost breathless, she utters 
her complaints with the convulsive shudder of 
a broken heart; she wastes away amid the 
dark horrors of despair. I say, view these 
things, and if you have the least particle of hu. 
manity in your dispusition, I would emphati- 
cally say to you in the words ofa celebrated 
author, Gomend! Go mend!” 


Oe 
GOOD MANNERS. 

Good manners do not consist in low bows 
and flourishing airs, so much as in avoiding all 
such behaviour as will be likely to disturb and 
trouble thosearound us. Interrupting the busi- 
ness or discourse of others, opening and shut- 
ting doors with violence, walking heavily, loud 
talking and laughing, anoisy and voracious 
manner of eating and drinking, direct contradic- 
tion, fierce and positive assertion, and making 
a great bustle about trifles, are sure indications, 
not that a person has been ill educated merely, 
but that he is but partially civilized. As our 
manners depend so much on the habits which 
we acquire inearly life, and asit isquite as easy 
to become accustomed to agreeable as to disa- 
greeable habits, I recomended this subjectto the 
particular attention of my young readers. Do not 
say that good manners are of no consequence, be- 
cause some other acquirements are of more im- 
portance. Good manners are a part of good 
morals, and it is as much your duty as your in- 
terest to practise both. What good man will 
be indifferent, whether he hurts the feelings 
and disturbs the enjoyment of others unneces- 
sarily? What sensible man would wish to be- 
come the object of general aversion ? What 
modest man will claim the right to be as dis- 
gusting as he pleases? Careless and ill bred 
people are sometimes tolerated on account of 
some rare quality which they possess ; but they 
are never agreeable—never popular. 


THE CHERRY TREE. 

When Washington was about six years old, 
some one presented him with a small hatchet. 
Like other little boys, he was so much delighted 
with his present, that he went about chopping 
every thing in his way. At length, he unfortu- 
nately tried the edge of his hatchet upon the 
body ofa fine young English cherry tree, which 
his father had cultivated withmuch care. The 
next day, when his father came to see the mis- 
chief that had befallen his favourite tree, he 
inquired very earnestly who had done it— 
None could give him any information. Pres- 
ently George and his hatchet made their 4p- 
perance. “George,” said his father, sternly, 
“some one has been cutting my best young 
cherry tree so that it will die.—I would not 
have taken twenty dollars for it. Do you know 
who has done this mischief?’ George answer 
ed frankly, “I am sorry, Sir, but I will not tell 
alie, I cut it with my hatchet.” “I reyoice, 
my son,” said Mr. Washington, “to hear you 
speak the truth boldly, when under a tempt 
tion to otherwise. ‘This disposition 








wander about in the dark, without any guide 
or leading principles. Where then would be 





you is of more value than a thousand pa 
though their blossoms were silver, and the 
fruits, pure gold.” 
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LRARNING. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

“Children who are old enough to write, 
chould be furnished with a blank book, and be 
required to remember the texts and leading 
thoughts of the sermons which they hear, and 
to write them, after their return from worship. 
This practice is productive of at least three 

ood effects: it furnishes one method of em- 
ploying the time suitably on the Sabbath ; the 
frequent expression ofthe thoughts of others in 
their own language will give them facility in 
conversation and writing, and a habit of atten- 
tion to preaching will also be created, which is 
of immense importance. How often is the 
faithful minister grieved with the conviction, 
that his toils in the study have availed nothing 
for the good of his people, because they have 
not listened to his instructions in the sanctua- 
ry. How many hearts remain unaffected by 
religious truth, because its language does not 
enter the ear ?”” A Moruer. 














——s— 
POWERFUL MINDS. 

Mr. Combe, in his ingenious work on Phre- 
nology, makes a distinction between power and 
activity ofthe mind. The following is an ex- 
iract from his remarks on powerful minds :— 

“ There are other public speakers, who open 
heavily in debate, their faculties acting slowly, 
but deeply, like the first heave ofthe mountain 
wave. Their words falling like minute-guns 
upon the ear, and to the superficial they ap- 
peat about to terminate, ere they have begun 
their efforts. But even their first accent is 
one of power; it arouses and arrests attention ; 
their very pauses are expressive, and indicate 
gathering energy, to be embodied in the sen- 
tencethat is to come. When fairly animated, 
they are impetuous as the torrent, brilliant as 
thelightning’s beam, and overwhelm and take 
possession of feebler minds, impressing them 


inesistibly with a feeling of gigantic power.” 
OT OTE Til I AD ae 
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THE PRETTY STORY. 

“Come, my loves,” said a kind mamma to 
herchildren, as she laid down her work, una- 
ble, by reason of the coming twilight, to see 
any longer without a candle ; “‘ come, and I will 
tell you a pretty story.” The children were 
all busily engaged at play, but as they seldom 
felt reluctant to leave off when mamma _ had 
something to tell tiem, they were all ready in 
an instant.—‘* Me on your lap, mamma—me on 
your lap,” was the cry of one or two of the 
younger ones, whilst the others seated them- 
selves very sagely upon chairs around the table. 
“And what shall my story be sbout ?” said the 
good lady ; you shall all choose.” “ About Dan- 
iel in the lion’sden, if you please, mamma,” said 
Miriam ;—“ About the creation of the world,” 
said Frederick ;—* About Elijah going up to 
heaven,” said Lydia ;—“ About David killing 
the giant,” said Arthur; and, ‘‘ About Jesus 
Christ being laid in a manger,” said little Bet- 
nA ” Really,” exclaimed mamma, “I hard- 
‘y know which to choose, they are all so very 
erecting ; but suppose for to-day I take the 

irth of Jesus?” All the young ones joyfully 
assented, and their affectionate parent began. 
—“Now, a great many hundred years ago, ho- 
4 men had foretold that Jesus Christ the Son 
— should be born into this lower world; 
it at the time that the all-wise God saw most 
} ne wonderful event happened. One beau- 
hight, when some shepherds were keep- 
es over their flocks by night, they 

ght they heard some delightfal music, and 
‘ng upwards, some bright angels appeared 
"nto them in the skies, and they were chanting 








the praises of Jehovah, and were singing of 
glory to God, and peace to man. The rustic 


it could all mean; and one of the shining visi- 
tants told them that Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem, and advised them to go and find him; 
and they departed and went with great joy. 
Now one would have thought that the everlast- 
ing God, when he came to man, would have 
been covered with earthly honours, and in a 
great and splended house: but it was not so: 
Jesus was meek and lowly of heart; and these 
anxious shepherds found him in a manger, 
with his little infant head resting, not on a dow- 
ny pillow, but on hay; and not clothed in pur- 
ple, but wrapped in such garments only as his 
pious mother’s poverty could afford. Sweet 
babe, how fondly must his tender parent have 
nursed him, and how every body ought to have 
adored and loved him! May we all be his dis- 
ciples, and dwell with him at last in glory.” 
“*Fhank you, mamma,” saidthe children ; ‘“‘we 
are much obliged to you, for your story was 
short aia sweet too.” ‘ Every thing, my dears, 
that relates to our Redeemer must interest you ; 
and O letus one and all revere that precious 
book more, that reveals, ‘‘ that unto us is born 
a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 


Ga 
«1 AM THY SISTER.” 

A little girl was in conversation with her el- 
der brother, when he rashly called her a fool. 
The child was very much affected, and said to 
him, ‘‘ thou wilt repent some time for calling 
mea fool. Ihave read ina book at the Sab- 
bath School, that he is in danger of hell fire that 
calls his brother a fool, and if I am not thy 
brother, I am thy sister.” Anger is a very sin- 
ful passion ; often arising from pride and impa- 
tience of restraint ; and indulges in rash and 
}improper language; and sometimes proceeds 
even to acts of violence. It was this principle 
cherished in the bosom of Cain, that caused 
him to rise up in the field against his brother 
Abel. Children, when you are angry with any 
one, answer not until you have repeated the 
fifth petition in the Lord’s prayer—* Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


SQUIRRELS. 

It is a curious circumstance, and not gener- 
ally known, that most of those oaks which are 
called spontaneous, are planted by the squirrel. 
This little animal has performed the most essen- 
tial service to the British navy. A gentleman 
walking one day, in the woods belonging to the 
duke of Beaufort, near Troy House, in the 
county of Monmouth, his attention was divert- 
ed by a squirrel, which sat very composedly up- 
on the ground. He stopped to observe his mo- 
tions ; in a few moments the squirrel darted to 
the top ofatree, beneath which he was sitting. 
In an instant he was down with an acorn in his 
mouth, and after digging a small hole, he stoop- 
ed down and deposited the acorn: then cover- 
ing it, darted up thetree again. In a moment 
he was down with another, which he buried in 
like manner. This he continued to do as long 
as the observer thought proper to watch him. 
The industry of this little animal is directed 
to the purpose of securing himéelf against want 
in the winter ; and it is probable that his mem- 
ory is not sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
remember the spot in which he deposites eve- 
ry acorn ; the industrious little fellow, no doubt, 
loses a little every year; these few spring up, 
and are intended to supply the place of the par- 
ent tree—T hus is Britain, in some measure, in- 
debted to the industry and bad memory of a 
squirrel, for her pride, her glory, and her very 
existence.—Edinburg Eve. Cour. ° 
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BIRDS. 
The larger kind of birds seldom come near 


shepherds, full of astonishment, wondered what | the habitations of man.—Small birds seem to 


prefer to dwell in his neighbourhood. One rea- 
son for this preference is, they can be better 
supplied with such food as is agreeable to them, 
and another is, they are taught by their Creator 
to avoid the recesses of the forest, where they 
know that their most powerful enemies live se- 
curely. The small birds build their nests much 
more nicely than the large ones. As their 
bodies are small they cannot contain so much 
warmth to hatch their eggs. So they supply 
this deficiency by lining their nests with wool, 
or down. As these little creatures live chiefly 
upon insects, they are of great benefit to the 
farmer, by clearing off those swarms of vermin 
which devour the budding leaves. The lungs 
ofall birds extend through their bodies. This 
is the reason why they can sing so loudly in 
proportion to their size. 


IO 
THE EAGLE’S NEST. 

The Eagle’s nest is usually built in the most 
inaccessible cliff of a mountain or rock, and is 
often shielded from the weather by some jutting 
crag that hangs over its side. An eagle’s nest, 
found in the Peak of Derbyshire, in England, 
is thus described by Willoughby :—“ It was 
made of large sticks, one end of which rested 
upon the rock, and the other upon two birch 
trees. Upon these sticks was placed a layer of 
rushes, and over the rushes a layer of heath, 
and upon the heath another coat of rushes, up- 
on which reposed a young eagle. By its side 
lay an eddled egg, a hare,a lamb, and three 
young chickens. The nest was about two 
yards square, and had no hollow in it.” 








YOuUTH’s COMPANION. 


THE SACRAMENT. 

“* O, Ellen,” said Lucy, “I read in my little 
Recorder, this week, a beautiful story about the 
Corner Stone—what little George and Henry ° 
said, and what a parcel of questions they had 
to ask their Father about the Stone, and the 
things that were put in it—and how kind their 
Father was to answer all their questions—and 
explain every thing, so that they could under- 
stand it all—and: how many texts of Scripture 
he mentioned that spoke of the Corner Stone. 
I did not know there was so many before—and 
when I read them, I did not know what they 
meant. O I wish I had a Father, to talk so 
prettily and kindly to me—but my father is 
dead, you know” 

‘Don’t cry about it now,” said Ellen, “ but 
tell me what book it was you read it in; I ne- 
ver saw the [ittle Recorder.” 

* It isnot a book, Cousin; it is a paper; I 
call it the little Recorder, because it comes the 
same day as the Recorder, and is published at 
the same office, and always has good reading in 
it. It is called the Youth’s Companion—have 
not you seen it?” “O, yes; but Maria came to 
see me, and I went to play & talk with her, and I 
had not time to read it. But now you tell me 
how pretty it is, I shall read the whole.” 

“Ifmy Father was alive,” said Lucy, “there 
is one thing I would ask him to explain to me, 
and that is the Sacrament. What is the rea- 
son so many of the people go away, and then 
the others sit down together? Why do they 
always have bread and wine? Why do they 
take so little of it? What is the reason the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








people always look so solemn, and some of 
them appear to be grieved and distressed ?” 

Lucy’s Aunt W. overheard their conversa- 
tion, and told them she would explain the Sa- 
crament to them. So they came together, and 
sat down by her, and listened very attentively. 

“You know, Ellen,” said Mrs. W., “this 
ring, that I have worn ever since you were a 
little tot, sitting upon my knee.” ‘‘ Yes, Ma,” 
said Ellen, “‘and I know whose hair is under 
the glass. It is someof your father’s, entwin- 
ed with a lock of your mother’s ; and you keep 
it there, now they are dead and gone; and 
when you look at it, you remember them and 
how good they were to you.” ‘ And have I 
any thing else, that reminds me of them?” 
**O yes the two miniature likenesses in your 
chamber.” ‘ Lucy,” said Mrs. W. “ have you 
any remembrancers of your friends?” ‘ ‘There 
now,” said Ellen, ‘I know what you mean by 
that long word. You mean something that 
reminds you of your friends, or makes you think 
ofthem. Yes, Lucy has got one; it is a neat 
little Bible, that her brother gave her when he 
was going to die; it has her name in it, and his 
too, and she keeps it very choicely.” ‘O, 
Maria,” said Lucy, “ you too have got a re- 
membrancer, though you have not called it so ; 
can youthink what itis?’ Little Maria said, 
*“T suppose you mean the pretty dumb watch, 
that Pa gave me, when he went away on that 
l-o-n-g journey to Philadelphia.” ‘‘'That is it,”’ 
said Lucy, “ but you need not make your word 
so long as the journey was, for your dear Pa 
is at home now, and you do not want your watch 
to remind you of him. But, Aunt W., am I 
right to speak of any thing as a remembrancer of 
a living person?” ‘The word,” said Mr. W. 
‘*is applied in both cases; whether we are re- 
minded of a dear friend who is now dead, or of 
a living friend who is absent from us.” 

“T thought, Ma,” said Ellen, “ you were go- 
ing to explain the Sacrament to us; but we 
went to talking about other things, and hinder- 
ed you.” “‘ The Sacrament,” said Mrs. W. “ is 
aremembrancer. Can any of you tell me how 
it is so, or of what it reminds us?” The girls 
were all silent for some time. Atlength Lucy, 
who was much older than the others, replied, 
“ T suppose it is intended to remind us of Christ; 
but I know not how.” ‘ You know,” said Mrs. 
W. “that Christ died for us on the cross, that we 
might not perish, but be saved. His hands 
and feet were pierced with nails, and his side 
with a spear; so that his body was wounded 
and bruised for our sake, and his heart’s blood 
was poured out when he bowed his head and 
gave up his spirit. Now Christ explains the 
Sacrament himself, and says of the bread, ‘this 
ismy body, which is given for you;’ & ofthe wine, 
‘ this is my blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.’ And 
of our partaking of them he says, ‘this do in 
remembrance of me.’ And Paul says, ‘ As of- 
ten as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.’ 


In this | 
ceremony, Christ is ‘ evidently set forth, cruci- 
fied among us,’ as though we had seen him in 
his actual crucifixion on Calvary ; and we may 
look on him whom we have pierced, and mourn 


for our sins. The broken bread reminds us of 
his mangled body ; the wine poured out repre- 
sents his blood flowing for our iniquities ; and 
when we partake of them we remember that he 
died forus. The Bible reminds us of Christ, 
for it says much of him; the New Testament 
especially has the name of Christ on almgst ev- 
ery page. Preaching remindsus of Christ ; for 
ministers preach Christ as the sinner’s friend 
and refuge, and the beloved Lord of Christians. 
Every faithful minister says much of him, and 
most of all of his death ; determining not to know 
any thing among his people but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. The Sacrament, therefore, 
is a ceremony, appointed by Christ, on which 
his people may attend, and where they remem- 
ber him as their friend and Saviour, in a pecu- 
liarmanner. This brings their sins to mind, 
and they grieve because they have offended 
sucha kind and glorious Lord. But they find 
him ready to forgive and receive them; and so 
they again rejoice in him and praise him.” 

“Is Christ dead now?” said little Maria, 
who was not old enough to recollect much of 
the gospel history. ‘‘ No, my dear,” said Mrs. 
W., “he was dead and is alive, and behold he 
liveth forever. He is now in heaven, and will 
one day come to judge the world, when all the 
dead shall come to life. And we should, be- 
sides remembering his sufferings on the cross, 
often think of the day when we must stand be- 
fore him, and be received to his house above if 
we love him, or be castinto outer darkness if 
we are wicked.” 


Christ by looking on when the bread is broken, 
and the wine is poured out? Why is it neces- 
sary that they should eat and drink? Mrs. W. 
said, ‘‘ The attention is more fixed, by receiving 
the bread and wine; and by that act we de- 
clare our need of Christ, and our intention to 
apply to him, to believe on him, and to partake 
of his fulness. We signify our hope of an in- 
terest in him, and the purpose of our soul to 
give ourselves to him. There is too another 
thing implied in the Sacrament. It is an act 
of communion with the saints. You know 
people that are intimate friends eat together, 
and drink together. Soin the church, around 
their Lord’s table, Christians meet and com- 
mune together as Christians. So says: the 
Apostle, ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we being 
many are one bread, and one body; for we 
are all partakers of that one bread.’ ” 

* Why do not all the assembly attend on the 
Sacrament?” said Lucy; “should not all re- 
member his sufferings, andlovehim?”’ “ Ail 
ought to love him,” said Mrs. W., “ but there 

| are many who do not; many who disobey his 
| gospel, and say unto him depart from us. He 
| does not invite such persons to come to his ta- 
ble, for it is intended only for his real friends.” 
“Do not some attend,” said Lucy, “who are 
not Christians?” “ We have reason to fear it,” 
replied her aunt, ‘but they sin against their 








’ 
Lucy inquired, if people could not remember 
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The children retired thoughtfully ; for they 
knew that they too should think much of the 
sufferings of Christ, though they did not go to 
his table. 
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From the Boston Gazette. 
DOMESTIC SCENES. 
Behoid yon youthful mother, blooming 
In beauty’s fairest, sweetest dress; mark how 
She sits beside her infant babe, and lulls 
The little cherub to repose with song, 
Or soothing lullaby. See how she bends 
Her anxious, tender eye, beaming with love, 
Watching the slightest motion of her child; 
Her soul is wrapt in one exclusive joy; 
There all her happiness concentrates ; 
Her little world of bliss smiles in the babe 
She doats on; all other thoughts, all other joys, 
Are lost and swallowed up in this. But list! 
She now is breathing forth that strain which of 
Its sweet enchantment throws around on al]! 
Her voice of purest melody seems caught 
From angel minstrels when they sing of heaven! 
List! the rich tones now burst upon the ear! 
SONG. 
Sleep on, my sweet Delia, thy mother is near 
To watch thy seft slumbers, from all danger free; 
Sleep on, while I rock thy light cradle, my dear, 
Thy mother, my darling, is ever with thee. 
Rest, rest on thy pillow thy soft flaxen head, 
And close those bright blue eyes in slumber serene; 
Lovely one, may thy dreams lead thee sweetly to tread 
O’er young blooming flowerets, or fields of fresh green. 
And when from thy gay, rosy dreams thou shalt wake 
Oh! turn to thy mother thy bright azure eye, 
And bless with its sweet playful smile, for thy sake, 
The heart which with fondness is now beating high. 


’ 


And oh! may this life, while the blessing is thine, 
Like thy vision, a scene of pure pleasure still prove; 
And whenthou shalt wake in those regions divine, 
May thine eye meet the beamings of heavenly love. 
July 1827, HENRY. 


From the Child’s Magazine. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A LITTLE BOY ON 
THE DEATH OF HIS MOTHER. 
Beloved child, thy mother sleeps 
Secure in Jesus’ arms; 
And he her happy spirit keeps, 
No more to feel alarms. 


Those mild blue eyes, now closed in death, 
No more her children view ; 

But while she lived her fleeting breath 
Was spent in prayers for you. 

Oh! will you not her mem’ry prize, 
Whom once you loved so well; 

And seek to meet her in the skies 
Where all the happy dwell ? 

And when the garden walks you tread, 
With little sisters dear,— 

Oh! think upon the pious dead, 
And drop the filial tear, 

Wiil you not guide their little feet 
To that dear spot of earth, 

Where lies in its last cold retreat, 
The form that gave them birth. 

Then tell them though the lifeless clay 
Reposes in that dust, 

The spotless soul hath winged its way, 
To dwe!! among the just. 

Annapolis, Md. A. Pe 








PUNCTUALITY. 

There is no end to the inconveniences arising from the 
want of punctuality. Take care to form a habit of punct- 
uality while young, and it will be perfectly easy ever after- 
wards. It will inspire general confidence and respect. 
Punctuality is like gold, the more valuable to its possess 
on account ofits scarcity. . It isever drawing interest and 
is liable to no depreciation. He who must always be walt 
ed for, is either indolent, negligent, proud, or all together. 

High office, said d’Alembert, is like a pyramid: only 
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own soul, and cannot sit down at the marriage 
supper in heaven,” 


two sorts of animals reach the top—reptiles and eagies. 
Philosophy, like medicine, has abundance of drugs, few 
good remedies, and scarcely any specifics. 
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